In the autumn of the same year the family of Lord Spencer moved
to London Jones too moved with them. Soon, by some secret
arrangement, he took a few lessons in dancing, while attendance at the
duelling and riding school continued. Before he left London again,
Jones even learnt the use of the broad sword from an old pensioner at
Chelsea. Thus, he seized evei^ opportunity that came his wax to acquire
all the accomplishments of a gentleman.

This early formative period in the life of Jones, therefore, was
eventful and significant in more than one way; in fact, he had already
begun working at his Commentaries on Asiatic poetry.

The summer of 1767 opened a yet different possibility before
him. Lord Spencer was indisposed and was advised a journey to Spa for
regaining his health, and Jones followed the family. But the period of
stay was too short for him to turn it to advantage, or quench hss
intellectual curiosity. Nevertheless, he put it to good use. Part of it he
devoted to lessons in dancing from an expert by name Janson, and he
found time to acquire the German language to the extent of following
German classics without difficulty or assistance. In fact, he very much
wished to obtain regular instruction from a teacher, but none was
available.

In the winter of 1767, Jones resided at Althorp along with his
pupil. This time he completed the Commentaries and tried to master
the Chinese Language, of which he had taken a key with him.

From Althorp, he left in the spring of 1768 for Wimbledon, where
he received an invitation from King Christian VII of Denmark to translate
into French a Persian history of Nadir Shaw, whose career became
legendary in Europe. Although Jones wanted to avoid the work,
circumstances conspired to leave him no choice; accordingly, the French
translation of the life of Nadir Shaw appeared in two volumes in the
year 1770, with an essay on Oriental poetry and thirteen renderings of
the poet Hafiz in French verse appended to the translation. The Danish
king was so pleased with the translation that he offered to make Jones
a member of the Royal Society of Copenhagen.

Early in 1768, Jones made the acquaintance of Count Reviczki,
who was later the Imperial Minister at Warsaw and who was then a
resident in London as Ambassador at the Court of England. This learned
nobleman had a deep interest in Oriental studies. The name that Jones
established for himself as an Oriental scholar attracted him and both
became intimate friends in no time. Ever since Reviczki left London,